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CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


By The Rt. Rev. JAMES E. FREEMAN, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Washington 


(Fifteenth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


HRISTIAN leadership is the im- 

perative demand of this present 
hour. I say “Christian leadership” be- 
cause we maintain that this basically 
is Christian America. However far 
we may have departed from the Chris- 
tian way of life, we still maintain that 
the principles and ideals upon which 
this government was founded, are 
Christian in spirit. At times it may be 
hard to reconcile such an affirmation 
with the common practices and habits 
of our life as a people. We are by no 
means impeccable, nor may we hold 
the conceit that we are true exemplars 
of those principles of life given to man- 
kind by Jesus Christ. 

There come times in our lives (and 
this is one of them) when we are com- 
pelled to seriously appraise what we 
hold of virtue. In doing this we may 
not rest our case by appealing to those 
cultural and material values that dis- 
tinguish us as a people. We may with 
just pride contemplate the amazing 
progress We have made through the 
years of our life as a nation. We 
may also believe that in any adjust- 
ment or re-adjustment of world affairs, 
we may play a conspicuous role. Let 
us be reminded that whatever we have 
to contribute will be largely deter- 
mined by what we possess of moral 
and spiritual worth. That the dark 
shadows of this war have not as yet 
fallen across our pathway may give us 
occasion for profound gratitude and 
deepen in us our sense of security, but 
this should not and cannot make us 
unresponsive to the woes and afflic- 
tions of other and respected peoples. 

Once again we have been summoned, 
and that in days of peace, to arm our- 
selves for any emergency. We have 
been solemnly advised that military 
and naval preparedness is the only 
guarantee of our continued peace and 
security. Whatever may come to us 
we are justified in fitting ourselves to 
meet it. It is difficult to reconcile this 
course of arming in a time of peace 
with all that we have held and advo- 
cated as a Christian nation. Never- 
theless, by authority of the Federal 
Government we have taken the step. 

Another and larger question that as 
yet we have not faced or reckoned 
with concerns the capacity of this 
country as a Christian nation to con- 
tribute in a large and effective way to 
the solving of the problems that har- 
rass our own and other nations. No 
matter how careless we may have been 
in recognizing the place that moral 
ideals and Christian faith occupy in 
promoting and conserving the weal of 
men and nations, we have now reach- 
ed a stage in our life where such con- 
sideration is indispensable. Diplo- 
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IDELY known and highly re- 

vered as the Episcopal Bishop 
of Washington, the Rt. Rev. James 
Edward Freeman was born in New 
York City in 1866. He has served 
his church in New York, Minne- 
apolis and Washington, where he 
was consecrated Bishop in 1923. 


macy and statecraft have proved in- 
adequate to maintain the peace of the 
world. Diplomacy and statecraft have 
not solved problems that concern the 
well-being of races and peoples. We 
have stressed, and stressed unduly, se- 
curity that proceeds from right and 
equitable trade relations. We have 
made nationalism a fetish, and boasted 
of our proud isolation. 

While science and invention have 
been drawing peoples hitherto remote 
into a closer and more intimate fel- 
lowship we have had the conceit that 
two mighty seas afford us protection 
from the selfish strivings of misguided 
rulers and dictators. Those of us who 
have professed a Christian faith have 
too often thought of ourselves in terms 
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of cloistered aloofness, an aloofn, 
that unrelates us to political, socia] », 
economic questions. We have | 
pride in our traditions and in th, 
things that give us distinction 
favored and preferred people. 
have emphasized our party passw: 
and maintained with zealous car: 
respective households of faith. \ 
a courteous spirit of comradeship 
prevailed we have not recognized { 
indispensableness of unity and 
porate action where great moral is 
were involved. We have tou 
lightly and cautiously those prob}, 
that concern the physical and mat: 
well-being of vast numbers of our 
ple. We have cried “Peace! Pea: 
when there was no peace. 

A new and wholly different co: 
tion faces us today. We dare to 
lieve, come what may, that Christ 
ity will stand every shock that may 
laid upon it. Our present concern 
that the Christian Church and Ch: 
ian institutions and Christian peo))! 
generally shall be made to realize |! 
what they hold of faith and practi 
must now be made manifest to 
doubting, confused and uncert: 
world. We shall not dis-esteem « 
creeds or our professions of faith. \\ 
shall not hold with less reverence « 
places of devotion, the symbols of « 
faith, but we must with deepened c: 
viction and greater courage make 01 
faith more operative and more co 
pelling in a world of abandoned pri 
ciples and shattered ideals. 

Christianity is a working hypoth« 
or philosophy of life. Jesus Christ | 
His every act and teaching sought 
give men the fine things of the abu 
dant life. He reckoned with materi 
things and material values, and sa 
their just place in any consisten! 
scheme of life. His program conté 
plated equity and justice and a « 
sistent distribution of the blessings of 
life to men of all sorts and kinds. On 
by the application of His teaching: 
practically applied to every conditi: 
of life, may the world find the way of 
peace and security. 

More indispensable than military 
and naval security is a reformation of 
our life that shal] issue in more of 
consistency, more of justice, yes, an 
more of decency in all human re! 
tions. America must be a determinin¢ 
factor in bringing about conditi: 
that shall secure to our people and | 
the nations now at war the finest s« 
curity and the best peace this 0! 
world has ever known. Let us wil! 
determination and courage set 0! 
selves to the task of so preparing t! 
nation morally and spiritually tha! 
shall play the part we believe God ! 
given it, to heal the breaches, assuas' 
the pain and restore to comity anc 
goodwill the nations now at wa! 


{Sixteenth in this series of Guest Bditoria! 
appear next week.—Ed.] 
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MOVIES— 


Big Industry's “Pro-War” Activities Under Fire 


ORE people listen to the radio— 
an estimated 40,000,000 alone 
heard the President’s “shoot on sight” 
speech. But among people who actual- 
ly go out and buy their entertainment, 
nothing yet has equalled the movies. 
Last year, to America’s 17,003 operat- 
ing theaters with a total of 10,462,808 
seats, flocked an average of 80,000,000 
persons each week. (A huge number, 
but far below the all-time high of 110,- 
(000,000 a week in 1930, when many 
people were out of jobs but still had 
money in their pockets.) 
To supply this big market, between 





Chairman Clark 


Witness Nye 


11 and 20 studios (producing compan- 
ies) turn out about 500 new feature 
pictures each year. (Not all studios 
make a feature picture each year.) In 
1940, the Production Code Administra- 
tion (“Hays’ Office”) approved 479 
new features produced in America, 
and 44 foreign films. All the nation’s 
producers, including those of shorts 
and newsreels, used two billion feet 
of positive film (at.0085 cent per foot), 
made approximately 15,000,000 ship- 
ments of films between film exchanges 
and theaters which, on showing the 
films, took in gross box receipts esti- 
mated at one billion dollars. In 1940 
they paid Federal taxes of some $100,- 
000,000, and state and local taxes of 
$250,000,000. 

Thus the movies are a big business, 
a tremendous business. More than 
that, they are an influential business, 
both guiding and reflecting the dress, 
manners and mores of vast segments 

f the population. Surveying this big 
business, Dr. Erwin Panofsky, noted 
art historian at 
Princeton Univer- 
sity’s Institute for 
Advanced Study, 
declared: 

“If all the lyrical 
poets, painters 
and sculptors 
were forced by 
law to stop writ- 
ing poetry or pro- 
ducing art, a rath- 





er small fraction of the general 
public would become aware of the 
fact, and a still smaller fraction would 
seriously regret it. But if the same 
thing would happen to the movies, 
there would be the most gruesome of 
revolutions within a week.” 

This combination of bigness and di- 
rect influence on the public mind has 
recently put the movies in a limelight 
where they would prefer not to be. Al- 
ready jittery over a Justice Depart- 
ment investigation and prosecution 
for monopoly, which ended in a con- 
sent decree (by which the movies 
agreed to cease doing certain things, 
under pain of quick Government crack- 
downs if they resumed), the movies 
are now undergoing another inquisi- 
tion. A Senate sub-committee, organ- 
ized by Senate isolationists, is grilling 
the industry on the charge that it has 
been feeding “get-into-war” (anti- 
German) propaganda to the public. 

The investigation resulted from a 
Senate resolution introduced by Sen- 
ators Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota 
and Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri. 
Speaking before an America First 
Committee rally in St. Louis on Aug. 
1, Senator Nye charged: “The movies 
have ceased to be instruments of en- 
tertainment. They have become the 
most gigantic engines of propaganda 
in existence to rouse the war fever in 
America.” 

Then Senator Nye launched into 
what his opponents charged was an 
anti-Semitic outburst. The men who 
dominate the “eight major film com- 
panies,” he declared, are: “Harry and 
Jack Cohn of Columbia Pictures .. . 
Louis B. Mayer of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer ... George J. Schaefer of R.K.O. 
... Barney Balaban and Adolf Zukor 
of Paramount... Joseph Schenck and 
Darryl Zanuck of Twentieth Century 
Fox ... Murray Silverstone of United 
Artists, and Sam Goldwyn of Samuel! 
Goldwyn, Inc. ... the three Warner 
Brothers, Arthur Loew, Nicholas 
Schenck, Sam Katz and David Bern- 
stein of Loew’s, Inc.” 





L. B. Mayer . 








. Darryl Zanuck 


Nye continued: “In each of these 
companies there are a number of 
production directors, many of whom 
have come from Russia, Hungary, 
Germany and the Balkan countries ... 
Americans like Senator Wheeler, Col- 
onel Lindbergh and General Wood are 
in many places denied the use of a 
hall to speak for America. But these 
men, with the motion-picture films in 
their hands, can address 80,000,000 
people a week, cunningly and persist- 
ently inoculating them with the virus 
of war.” 

The Nye-Clark resolution was re- 
ferred to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, of which the chairman is 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana. In the normal course of Senate 
procedure, Senator Wheeler set up a 
five-man sub-committee to hold hear- 





. Attorney Willkie 


Sen. McFarland . 


ings on the Nye-Clark resolution call- 
ing for an investigation of war propa- 
ganda in the movie and radio indus- 
tries. Four of the five members of 
the sub-committee are, like Senator 
Wheeler, isolationists. In effect, the 
hearings have become another forum 
for the great debate raging on the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. In view 
of this, there have been charges from 
some quarters that the sub-committee 
is actually a sounding-board for the 
non-interventionists. 

As chairman of the sub-committee 
Wheeler named Senator D. Worth 
Clark of Idaho, along with Senators 
Tobey, Brooks and Bone. The sole 
Administration member is Senator 
Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona, To 
be its attorney, the movie industry 
appointed Wendell L. Willkie, G. O. P. 
Presidential nominee in 1940 and 
leading Republican supporter of the 
President’s foreign policy. 

Willkie came charging into Wash- 
ington with fire in 
his eye. In a blast- 
ing nine-page let- 
ter to Senator 
Clark, he declared 
that if the sub- 
committee intends 
to“inquire wheth- 
er the motion pic- 
ture industry and 
its leading execu- 
tives are opposed 
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to the Nazi dictatorship . . . there need 
be no investigation. We abhor every- 
thing which Hitler represents.” 

Then he turned on Senator Nye’s 
charges (Nye was the sub-committee’s 
first witness) that the foreign-born 
American executives of the movies are 
“naturally susceptible” to “national 
and racial emotions,” and that they 
are “trying to make America punch- 
drunk with propaganda to push her 
into war.” Declared Willkie: “We 
frankly state that in the motion pic- 
ture industry there are ... both Nor- 
dics and non-Nordics, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, Protestants and Catholics, native 
and foreign-born. This industry, with 
many others of our country, demon- 
strates that neither race, creed nor 
geographical origin is an_ essential 
qualification to participate in Ameri- 
can business.” 


First witnesses to be heard by the 
sub-committee, in addition to Nye, 
were Senator Clark of Missouri, and 
John T. Flynn, writer and economist 
and New York Chairman of the Amer- 
ica First Committee. Their charges, 
in brief, were: 


@ That five companies—Loew’s, Warner 
Brothers, Paramount, Twentieth Century- 
Fox, and Columbia—contro] the distribu- 
tion of more than 50 per cent of the 
movies, and that four of these companies 
are controlled by men born “in lands 
saturated with hate, with fear, with pre- 
judice and with persecution.” 

e@ That with “propaganda slipped to the 
American people in the guise of entertain- 
ment .. . they are turning (the coun- 
try’s) 17,000 theaters into 17,000 daily and 
nightly mass meetings for war.” 

e@ That non-interventionists never get 
equal footage in the films and news reels 
with “war propaganda.” 

e That many of the pictures are pro- 
duced at a loss, though there may have 
been “a large juggling of books” to show 
a profit. Many theater operators, Nye 
said, declared that the pictures had lost 
money. 

@ That the movies have a financial] in- 
terest in British victory. 


The sub-committee’s gadfly, sting- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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President: Convoys & Aid 


Following the President’s “shoot 
first” announcement, the Navy, strip- 
ped for action, started convoying 
ships of any flag carrying lease-lend 
goods as far as Iceland. Secretary of 
the Navy Knox said U. S. warships 
were patrolling American defense wa- 
ters, with orders to destroy Axis ma- 
rauders in those waters. 

At the same time, a new ruling by 
Attorney General Francis Biddle on 
the meaning of “United Kingdom” in 
the neutrality proclamation opened 
the way for American ships to carry 
war weapons to key ports in British 
overseas possessions—they no longer 
being classed as in “war zones.” The 
permission to do so was promptly is- 
sued by the State Department. As for 
protecting the ships at sea, the Pres- 
ident hinted that the Navy had devel- 
oped methods more effective than con- 
voys. Secretary of Navy Knox later 
said that the convoy “is only one of 
the methods than can be used and are 
being used in all our defensive areas.” 
He declined to define “defensive 
areas,” and the news that a coast 
guard patrol boat had escorted an 
American liner to Portugal caused 
speculation, 

Reporting on the first six months of 
operations under the lease-lend act, 
the President informed Congress that 
of the $7,000,000,000 fund, $6,250,000,- 
000 had been allocated; that $3,500,- 
000,000 had been placed under con- 
tract, and that $388,000,000 had been 
actually disbursed. Of the goods paid 
for, $190,000,000 worth had been ex- 


ported. Of these goods delivered, 
however, $118,000,000 represented 
“agricultural, industrial and _ other 


commodities.” This meant that less 
than $80,000,000 worth of lease-lend 
military supplies had actually been 
sent to Britain, China and other anti- 
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Biddle’s Ruling Opened the Way 








Axis countries. Aircraft material can), 
only to $6,000,000. 

As the President asked Congress 
a new $6,000,000,000 lease-lend fy 
arrangements were made for Fed 
Loan Administrator Jesse Jones 
advance $100,000,000 to Russia, t 
repaid over a series of years in si 
strategic minerals as mangan: 
chromite, asbestos and platinum 
this way, the Administration sought { 
avoid debate in Congress over ine!u: 
ing Russia in lease-lend legislati 
Jones said $10,000,000 had been 4! 
ready advanced to Russia. 

Other developments in the Pr: 
dent’s week included: 

@ In what he called an inten 
cation of economic warfare agai 
the totalitarian nations, the Presi«: 
reorganized the Office of Export ( 
trol by putting it under the Econo: 
Defense Board, of which Vice P: 
ident Henry Wallace is head. \M 
Perkins was made executive direct 

e Gerard D. Reilly, Labor Depart 
ment solicitor since 1937, was th 
President’s selection to succeed th: 
much criticized Edwin S. Smith as 
member of the National Labor Rela 
tions Board. 

© In a move to speed transfers . 
lease-lend war supplies the Presid 
appointed Edward R. Stetfinius, J 
his special assistant, with authority | 
sign allocations up to $300,000,0) 
without submitting them to the Pr: 
ident. Stettinius succeeded to th: 
power and duties of Harry L. Hop- 
kins in lease-lend administration. 
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Army Maneuvers 


Mid-September saw the beginning 
in Louisiana and East Texas of th 
biggest war games in American his 
tory. In this mock war more tha’ 
half a million soldiers, using ever) 
modern weapon, fought each other 
the heat and chiggers in realistic 
style. 

Like the German panzer divisio 
swarming over the Low Countries las! 
year with tanks and dive bombe! 
the 150,000 troops of Gen. Ben Lea! 
2nd Army of invading “Reds” smashed 
across the Red River and swung wes! 
ward toward the Sabine, on the Texa 
border. Gen. Walter Krueger’s 
Army of 330,000 defending “Blu 
based on the Gulf of Mexico, watch: 
the invaders from the air, made quic! 
marches to intercept, and brought | 
their new anti-tank battalions for a 
show-down with those terrible mov 
ing forts. 

This “practice war” was directed 
by Lt. Gen. Wesley J. McNair, GH 
Chief of Staff, with 1,500 umpires | 
keep score. Every military arm 
used over the 30,000 square miles 
rough terrain. There were 1,()''’ 
planes of various kinds; tanks, med 
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Motorcycle Troops Crossing by a 





ium and light; heavy artillery, mech- 
anized cavalry, parachutists, panzer 
units, and even gliders. Action went 
on day and night, in rain, heat and 
igh wind, while high officers and 
military critics watched the function- 
) ing of every unit of the service. 
i There was street fighting in blacked- 
' out Alexandria, which was captured 
, by the “Reds” and quickly retaken by 
the “Blues.” 
Though bullets were not used, there 
were casualties through accidents. 
There were five deaths the first day, 
one through a plane crash, and it was 
expected that total casualties may 
reach 100. 
' Meanw hile, maneuvers on a smaller 
: ' scale were in progress in other parts 
of the country. In Virginia the 29th 
Division from deserted Fort Meade, 
Md., clashed with the 115th Maryland 
Infantry. These units, with many 
more, will move on into the Carolinas 
later for the November maneuvers be- 
tween the 1st and 4th Armies, 


BS 

Defense: “Double or...” 

[wo defense leaders made stirring 
appeals to the nation for an increase 
in our armament effort. OPM’s direc- 
tor general William Knudsen took 
good advantage of the first “Defense 
Report” time on Firestone’s new NBC 
program by urging everyone to work 
“an extra 15 minutes a day.” Just this 
contribution would cut the war short 
by a substantial margin,” he said, 
nd added: “Anybody who doesn’t 
think that is worth while just doesn’t 
ipprove of civilization.” SPAB’s direéc- 
r Donald Nelson, in 2 Retailers-for- 
lbefense Week broadcast, gave the na- 
n a slogan: “Double or nothing.” 
' Unless we double our present effort, 

d better, he said, “we face the fate 
that has overtaken a dozen other na- 
tions who gave too little and gave it 
too late.” 

From the factory line itself came 
chcouraging reports. The War De- 
partment announced machine - gun 








“Destroyed” Bridge 


NATIONAL 


production was 
460 per cent 
better than last 
year and that 
“all 10 ma- 
chine-gun man- 
ufacturing  fa- 
cilities requir- 
ed for pres- 
ent needs are 
now in opera- 
tion.” From the 
National Asso- 
ciation of Man- 
ufacturers came 
word that 98 
per cent of re- 
porting mem- 
bers holding 
defense con- 
tracts “are act- 
ually in pro- 
duction.” And 
better than any 
verbal report was the launching, 
seven months ahead of schedule, of 
the U. S. S. Massachusetts, 75-million- 
dollar dreadnaught of the North Caro- 
lina class. ame Navy has now con- 
tracted for all 2,831 ships authorized 
by Congress under the $7,234,262,178 
two-ocean-Navy program. 


BS 


Congress: Taxes 


Called back from vacation 4 week 
arly so that collections of about 
$3,000,000 a day could start on the 
increased excise taxes by Oct. 1, the 
House heard the report of its confer- 
ence committee on the $3,553,400,000 
tax bill and accepted it without a 
record vote. There was just a little 
grumbling over the Senate’s lowered 
income tax exemptions, as the Senate 
quickly approved the bill and sent it 
to the White House. 

Total estimated revénue under the 
new measure is divided as follows: 
Corporation income (including excess 
profits), $1,382,100,000; individual in- 
come, $1,144,600,000; capital stock tax, 
$22,300,000; estates and gifts, $157,600,- 
000; excise and miscellaneous taxes, 
$846,800,000. 


Notable features of the bill are: 
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Still Fiddling While Prices Skyrocket 





Surtaxes start at six per cent on the 
first taxable dollar; excise taxes of $4 
a gallon on liquor, and seven per cent 
on automobiles (in addition to a $5 use 
tax on all autos); a 14-man commit- 
tee is created to study means of cut- 
ting down non-defense expenditures. 
The controversial question of joint in- 
come tax returns in community prop- 
erty states was postponed until the 
Treasury presents a new tax program 
in November. Meanwhile, the big 
show being staged by the Senate sub- 
committee investigating the motion 
picture industry continued to hold the 


Congressional spot-light (see page 3). 
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Labor: “Captive” Miners 


In the Hazelton, Pa., anthracite area 
last week upwards of 20,000 miners 
quit collieries in protest against an in- 
crease in union dues and assessments. 
Had they remained on the job, their 
employers would have been obliged 
under the prevailing check-off system 
to deduct union fees from their wages. 
At the same time, 37,000 other miners 
in five states struck to secure a union 
shop contract from each of seven 
steel corporations, owners of the “cap- 
tive” mines in which they worked. 
(A “captive” mine is one whose entire 
output is used by the parent corpora- 
tion.) 

John L. Lewis, president of UMWA, 
soon became involved in both strikes. 
Miners in the Hazelton area gave him 
until the end of this month to appear 
in their territory and explain the ex- 
tra union dues levied upon them; and 
the Mediation Board asked him to call 
off the “captive” mine strike pending 
a discussion with steel company heads 
in Washington. He refused. 

Meanwhile, a strike by members of 
A. F. of L.’s Seafarers International 
Union at U. S. ports held up the sail- 
ing of 10 vessels, seven of which were 
urgently needed for transporting 
bauxite ore, raw material base for 
aluminum, The crews sought increased 
bonus payments to compensate for 
war hazards on the high seas, greater 
war risk insurance, and an extension 
of the “war zone” to include West In- 
dies ports. Another strike by A. F. of 
L. power plant employees in Kansas 
City, Mo., plunged that city into dark- 
ness for four hours, threatened the 
water supply, until police evacuated 
the strikers from the power plant. 


ms 


Americana— 

Hitchhiker: A farmhand plowed the 
word “HELP” into the soil of a field 
near Millville, N. J., to try to “hitch” 
a plane ride from a pilot overhead. 

Moral: Don’t run away from home. 
When Conrad Yhnell, three, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., strayed away from home 
the other day, he came near a hornet’s 
nest. Now he’s back home recuperat- 
ing from some painful stings. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Europe: The Terror 


The German terror in their “New 
Europe” continued to run smack up 
against people who prefer death to 
slavery. 

In Norway, German Commissioner 
Josef Terboven ended a four-day reign 
of martial law, decreed to meet a 
threatened strike, after two Labor 
Federation leaders had been executed, 
and hundreds of others, including the 
rector of Oslo University, thrown into 
a concentration camp, 

In Paris, more anti-German inci- 
dents brought extensive Nazi reprisals. 

In Zagreb, Croatia (Yugoslavia), 
time bombs in the telephone office 
wounded seven Germans, including a 
Signal Corps colonel. 

Unrest was reported in Rumania, 
with the populace weary of war and 
shocked by the slaughter- among Ru- 
manians serving as German mercen- 
aries, and in Greece. 


. .. Russia: Finland Out? 


As Marshal Timoshenko’s center 
armies chewed away remorselessly at 
the Germans around Smolensk, Hit- 
ler’s headquarters announced joyously 
that the Germans had broken across 
the lower Dnieper and were swarming 
toward Kharkov and the great Don 
industrial basin. Kiev was practically 
encircled; besieged Leningrad was un- 
der constant fire, with the Germans 
claiming defeat of three Russian arm- 
ies 150 miles south of that city. 

One nation which does seem eager 
to leave the war is Finland. She issued 
a “blue and white paper” that Russian 
actions after the Russo-Finnish peace 
last year had practically forced Fin- 
land into this war. However, Vaino 
Tanner, Trade Minister and leader of 
the Social-Democrat Party, declared 
that Finland is in the war “only by ac- 
cident,” and would not fight “any long- 
er than Finnish interests demand.” 











.. . Britain: Moscow-Bound 


In London, W. Averell Harriman’s 
mission to Moscow paused just long 
enough for a conference with Win- 
ston Churchill. Then, joined by the 
British mission, headed by Supply 
Minister Beaverbrook, it winged to 
the Kremlin to learn just what Stalin 
needs to hold the Germans until 
spring. The British Air Ministry re- 
vealed that already “token” aid had 
been sent to the Soviets, in the form 
of an R. A. F. wing, normally three 
squadrons. And just before he left, 
Lord Beaverbrook decreed a “Tanks 
for Russia” week, declaring that every 
tank produced during seven days be- 
ginning Sept. 22 would go to Russia. 

————V—~qQ~-___ 


. . « Southern Front 


The first faint stirrings of what will 
likely be this winter’s battles were 
heard in Africa. From Libya two Axis 
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Acme 


Terboven, Nazi Commissioner of Norway 


columns dashed 35 miles into Egypt, 
to test out the western disposition of 
the 750,000 troops Gen. Claude Auchin- 
Jeck has in the Middle East. They were 
quickly smacked back by the British, 
while Axis bombs fell on Cairo. 
Under pressure from the British and 
Russians, who were annoyed by his 
delay in handing over Axis fifth col- 
umnists, Riza Pahlavi Shah abdicated 
the Peacock Throne of Persia. He was 
succeeded by his more plastic Crown 
Prince, 21-year-old Mohammed Riza 
Pahlavi. But the British and Russians, 
taking no chances, occupied Teheran. 





... Orient: Peace Peeps 

Swaying reluctantly on a tight rope 
between possible war with America 
or resigning from the Axis, Japan kept 
an uneasy balance. As Emperor Hiro- 
hito took Nippon’s destiny in his own 
hands by creating a Defense General 
Headquarters (under Gen. Otozo Ya- 
directly responsible to the 
throne, Japan made a few peeping un- 
official peace suggestions. One,. that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government merge 
with that of Japan’s puppet, Wang 
Ching-wei, was promptly turned down 
by Chungking. Another, that Japan 
might share her “co-prosperity sphere” 
with the U. S., stirred no reaction 
in Washington. 





“Keep ’em Flying” 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 


Hitler will be crushed “hb, 
vicious forces within his own reg 
declared former President H: 
Hoover in a broadcast speech. 

U. S. “should reserve our strengi 
aid in “reconstruction and stabi! 
of peace when Hitler collapses” 
© In South Carolina, Gov. B 
Maybank won the Democratic 
ination, tantamount to election, t: 
ceed Justice James F. Byrnes ji; 
Senate... @ In New York City, 
LaGuardia won the Republican ) 
ination for Mayor... ® The anual 
American Legion convention in \\ji/- 
waukee urged repeal of the Neutra|it 
Act and lifting hemisphere limit 
use of American troops, backed a 
Russia, approved a new A. E. | 
necessary, and elected Lynn S%S 
baugh national commander. 

. * 











DEFENSE 


The Martin 170, the Navy’s new 
ton, four-engined air battleshi 
nearing completion at Baltimore... « 
Reynolds Aluminum began operating 
its new Longview, Wash., plant! 
produce 30,000 tons annually ... « 
Maj. Gen. Gerald D. Brant, comma 
of the Randolph Field (Texas 
Training Center), has been assignei | 
command the Newfoundland Base 
@ Brig. Gen. Frank P. Lahm, first mili- 
tary aviator in the U. S., believed t 
first in the world, has been appoi 
Major General. He studied aeronaut 
in France in 1905, set an endura 
record with Orville Wright in 1909 

— 


e ° 
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FOREIGN & AMERICAS 


The Argentine Chamber of Deputies, 
87-to-4, has declared German Ambas- 
sador Edmund von Thermann persona 
non grata, equal to demanding his « 
pulsion ... @ Canada’s Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board will put the entir 
food and clothing industry unde: 
cense before January ...@ Pope !’ 
XII has asked all Catholics to | 
during October for a shortening of the 
war... @ Holland has resumed | 
terest payments on that part of her 
debt “free of enemy control.” 


* * 


PEOPLE 


Beautiful Senorita Maria Teresa |! 
calante, daughter of the Venezuelan 
Ambassador, has been named queen of 
the Maryland Tobacco Festival ... ® 
Gen. John J. Pershing, celebrating his 
81st birthday, sent greetings to [he 
men of the new Army... ® J 
Roosevelt, the President’s younges! 
son, after a three-months’ course. 
ceived his certificate as a Naval / 
serve ensign ... @ Robert Hopk 
20-year-old son of Presidential] Ad- 
viser Harry Hopkins, volunteered for 
the Army. Under age, he received h's 
father’s consent ... @ The Ontari 
Government has “accepted in pr! 
ple” a plan for the Dionne Quintup!«'s 
to begin living with their family 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Spending for Fun 

Under defense spending the amuse- 
ment business is soaring. Much of the 
increased spending is going into sports 
of all kinds, into movies, theaters, 
travel, and even into books and liquor 
stores. It’s like “New Year’s Eve,” 
according to one theatrical publication. 

Play business really got under way 
about the Fourth of July and has hum- 
med ever since. Modest summer thea- 
ters were surprised at their profits. 
The first charity football game at Chi- 
cago brought 90,000 spectators. Bus 
line travel for July and August was up 
30 per cent. Even the railroads came 
back, enjoying a passenger business in 
the last several months reminiscent of 
the golden ’20s. Attendance and cash 
take at the movies have been running 
from 10 to 18 per cent above last year. 
The legitimate theater, after a much 
better summer than usual, seems head- 
ed for the best winter season it has 
had in years, 

What might be considered the two 
extremes of the amusement field are 
book-reading and drinking. Both are 
flourishing. Publishers reported book- 
sale increases of from 20 to 30 per cent. 
Distillers admitted their sales were up 
25 per cent, some of the big companies 
claiming more. Everything points to 
hard play as well as hard work in the 
approaching winter. 

—— oe 


Farm Situation 


The Nation’s call has been heard 
ind the farmers are going to town— 
with loaded trucks. This, if estimates 
hold, will be the second year of record 
production for the nation’s more than 
6,000,000 farms, and the total cash 
farm crop 4ncome is expected to total 
nearly $11,000,000,000—a gain of a bil- 
lion or more over last year. Total 
income to farmers from all sources has 
been guessed at $14,000,000,000. 

With few exceptions (which include 
oats, hay, peanuts, potatoes and to- 
bacco) crops this year promise larger 
yields than for 1940, and prices are 
higher. This in spite of shortages in 
labor and equipment, due to draft, de- 
fense work and priorities. But the 
whole family “pitched in” and got 
results. 

On the call of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard to “win the war with 
food” a campaign is planned for a still 
greater production in 1942. The order 
is to produce for domestic needs, for 
the national defense and for the anti- 
Axis nations we are helping. Definite 
goals are set for the principle crops. 
These goals call for a total production 
1) per cent higher than the 1924-29 
average. It will be only two per cent 
higher than this year’s figure, but 
there are to be reductions in some 
crops of which there are surpluses, and 
great increases in others. 

The Secretary promises to support 
prices on hogs, eggs, evaporated and 











Random Statistics 


PEED requires horsepower, 

which accounts for the fact that 
the smallest deep-water warships 
develop more horsepower than the 
largest. The 32,600-ton American 
battleships, for example, develop 
28,900 h. p., while an 1,800-ton de- 
stroyer turns up 50,000 h. p. . . . 
@ Since the U. S. began lease-lend- 
ing food to Britain exports of 
cheese have increased tremendously. 
In May, for example, 6,387,000 
pounds were exported, a 2,385 per 
cent increase over the previous July- 
April average . . . @ Rhode Island 
boasts the greatest percentage of 
farms with electricity of any state; 
98 per cent of its farm dwellings en- 
joy electric installations . .. @ 
The Canary Islands are the world’s 
largest exporters of onion seeds. 





dry skim milk, cheese and chickens 
until the end of 1942 at 85 per cent of 
parity (the average price between 1909 
and 1914). “The most urgent need,” 
he said, “is for more milk.” More is 
needed at home for improved health, 
while the British will require enor- 
mous quantities in the form of cheese 
and evaporated milk. 

Crops which are to be restricted be- 
cause of surpluses include cotton, 
wheat and some classes of tobacco. 
Only a slight increase is asked for 
corn. Every farmer, the Secretary an- 
nounced, will be contacted by local 
farmer committeemen under the super- 
vision of Department of Agriculture 
defense boards and will help plan how 
much can be contributed to the na- 
tional defense. 

In this 1942 program, calling for “the 
largest production in the history of 
American agriculture,” Wickard says, 
“we are not going to repeat the mis- 
takes of the First World War; we are 
not going to plow up the hills and 
plains to get it.” The total crop acre- 
age, he thinks, will not need to be in- 
creased, and there will be no mad 
scramble for more farm land. 


Briefs 


@ Hard coal producers raise prices 
15 cents a ton at the mines as OPACS’ 
price-freezing order is revoked. 


ate 


@ Farm labor shortage threatens to 
cut fall harvest of fruits and vege- 
tables in many sections of the country. 











EDUCATION 


Teacher Shortage 


As schools throughout the U. S. be- 
gan fall classes, everyone showed up 
for roll call but “techur.” Some time 
during the summer months that indis- 
pensable classroom personage had en- 
rolled in Uncle Sam’s school for train- 
ing fighters, or had taken a better pay- 
ing position in defense industry. 
When a nation-wide survey by the 
American Council of Education show- 
ed this shortage of instructors to be 
“apparently serious,” consultant Dr. 
Francis J. Brown took the following 
steps: 

First, he asked the Selective Service 
Board to grant military deferment to 
school-teachers of vocational, physi- 
cal and health education. Second, he 
proposed that school boards increase 
salaries “to make the teaching profes- 
sion more attractive.” Third, he sug- 
gested that states facing a teacher 
shortage remove restrictions against 
married women teaching; and, fourth, 
he advised those taking teacher train- 
ing courses to transfer their studies to 
fields where there is a scarcity of 
teachers. 








Fordham’s Anniversary 


Delegates from 560 American col- 
leges and representatives of 17 foreign 
countries gathered on a historic New 
York campus last week to commem- 
orate with Jesuit scholars the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Fordham Uni- 
versity. Founded by Bishop Hughes in 
September, 1841, with only six schol- 
ars, this great university has, in the 
past century, become the largest Ro- 
man Catholic college in the United 
States, with an enrollment of 8,000 
students. 

Fittingly, Fordham noted its centen- 
ary mark with panel discussions and 
forums in the wide field of higher 
education—from classic seminars to 
discussions of inflation dangers and 
labor problems. Two prominent non- 
Catholics, Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace and Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, 
of New York,personally congratulated 
Fordham on its “first hundred,” and 
scholars everywhere hailed Fordham 
as a leading center of learning “an- 
cient ... yet young by its spirit.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Farmers’ Day 


LL of us who have worked on a 

farm know that our farmers, the 
backbone of our nation, deserve better 
conditions. Not only that, but every 
body (except perhaps the politician) 
wants the farmer to be better off; to 
get fair prices for his hard-grown 
products. 

While it cannot be said that our 
tillers of the soil today are “sitting 
pretty,” the farmers’ day seems about 
to arrive. With wheat again selling at 
$1.19 a bushel; cotton at 18 cents a 
pound, and other prices in proportion; 
and with a big crop year, the Amer- 
ican farmer has real prospects, 

And that is only the beginning. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard has call- 
ed on farmers to raise more in 1942 
than they ever raised in one year be- 
fore (see page 7); he has supported the 
prices of nine food products, and is 
buying and sending food abroad at the 
rate of $2,000,000 a day. Moreover, 
“farm parity” was reached in August 
of this year—meaning that the farmer’s 
purchasing power is back up to where 
it was in the “base period” of 1909-14. 
Furthermore, proposed price-control 
legislation makes an exception for the 
farmer. His produce must be allowed 
to rise in price until it reaches 110 
per cent of parity. 

Some political friends of the farm- 
er, however, are howling for more. 
These so-called friends want to take 
the farmer for a ride toward a real 
precipice—post-defense and post-war 
collapse of farm prices. That is why 
the real friends of the farmer are 
counseling moderation; that it is far 
better for the farmers to let foods sell 
at their natural price levels now than 
to build up artificial prices. 

And the farmers themselves will 
likely have something to say about it. 
The farmer works for what he gets, 
and for many years he has been get- 
ting very little. Now he is entitled to 
his day but, having both feet on the 
ground, he is disposed to be reason- 
able. He knows that much higher 
prices for the products he grows will 
mean higher cost of living for all— 
including himself—and a deflation to 
come. 


q 
Hand-Fed Race 


ANY a middle-aged man with 

health, vigor and energy, who 
was brought up with little or no 
thought to vitamins, calories, sterili- 
zation and sanitation, and had no fear 
of the.germs in and around him, has 
all along been skeptical of the modern 
emphasis placed on the kinds, quality 
































Lewis in The Milwaukee Times 


Harvest Time Down on the Farm 

a 
and care of food. He knew he ate with 
carelessness and gusto and thrived. 
But the up-to-date diet doctors talked 
so convincingly of riboflavin, thiamin 
and such things, and furnished such 
proof by knocking out pellagra and 
rickets with food prescriptions that 
his skepticism has been practically 
silenced. 


OW, however, he has found a 
spokesman in the scientific ranks. 
Dr. Francis M. Pothenger of Monrovia, 
Calif., who has long experimented with 
cats, announced that those fed with 
cooked meats developed longer but 
weaker bones. The human race, he 
concluded, is sterilizing itself by ster- 
ilizing more and more its food, milk 
and water. “In attempting to protect 
the race from bacteria by sterilizing 
food,” declared Dr, Pothenger, “we 
also have made the food incapable 
of producing healing psychologic ac- 
tivity.” 
So it begins to look as if some 
of our old germs were real friends 
after all. 
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BY THE WAY— 






Our new Supply Priorities and <\. 
locations Board gives us another ( 
ernment letter group—SPAB. It 
time now to consider the abbreviati 
first—make the initial letters s), 
something significant. For instan 
why not a PEP, a GIT, or HOT, BAN: 
SLAP, WOW or WHAM? 


—{} - 


Calling for suspension of the 4(- 
hour work week, Senator Byrd hit 
upon a good slogan when he declare: 
that “longer hours of labor here w’!! 
mean a shorter war” in Europe. 


—, 


Promoters of the bathing beau 
contest at Atlantic City required th 
contestants to register their fami! 
trees. Which shows how far wri 
the public was, who thought only th 
limbs counted. 


— 


There has been a broadening of th: 
base in taxing and a broadening of th: 
base in defense contracts. It begins t 
Jook as if we were getting down | 
earth at last. 

—--{_]}— 

Credit a Washington preach: 
Speaking of the proposed filming of a 
story which exalts good and condemn 
evil, he said he hoped the Senat 
would not investigate it on the grou 
that it was unfair to the devil. 


— {1 


Looks as if that “scorched eart!:” 
policy of the Russians has succeeede: 
in giving the Germans the hot foot. 


—_{}—_ 


Some people will criticize anythin: 
and everything—even the weath« 
but luckily they can’t tinker that int: 
a worse condition. 


—{]— - 

They are now saying that “the far 
er is coming back.” It would be true! 
to say that he is the fellow who hasn't 
been away. 


—_{_}-— 
Congress has never yet learned tl 


secret of how to be happy without | 
vestigating something. 


—_[}— 


The meek may inherit the earth 
but Hitler has proved that’s the on!) 
way they will ever get it. 


i 

As we contemplate the new inco 
taxes, it seems the simplest way f 
most of us to handle the matter would 
be to give everything we have 
Uncle Sam and let him give us back 
the change, if any. 

a 

Incidentally, these are days wh! 
very few people develop weak cye* 
from looking on the bright side of 
things. 
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EAUTY! Efficiency! Economy! That’s 

what Duo-Therm offers you, in heating 
vith clean, speedy, convenient, money- 
saving fuel oil! 


You get heat fast, even on the frostiest 
mornings... because Duo-Therm’s new, 
exclusive patented Power-Air Blower forces 
a flood of uniform warm-air comfort 
through your whole house... into every 
nook and corner... from floor to ceiling. 
And Power-Air is adjustable, to give you 
just the amount of circulation desired. 


And remember...only heat that is 


forced by power goes everywhere it’s 


Without Power-Air—test figures show 
floors 33° colder than ceilings. Result: dis- 
comfort for you and your family. 


opr. 1941, Meter Wheel Corp. 





- \ MY! YOUR NEW DUO-THERM 
4 IS CERTAINLY THE 

HANDSOMEST HEATER 
/ EVER SAW! 


New All-Weather 


DUO-THERM 


The Most Popular Fuel-Oil Heater in America 


— “% 


Amazing New-Style Heater Keeps Your House 
Toasty Warm ... And Conserves Oil at the Same Time 


needed. Heat that is not power-driven rises 
to the ceiling and “‘loafs’’ there. 


New Duo-Therm Power-Air saves up to 
25% in fuel oil! Now, more than ever before, 
fuel-oil economy is vitally important! Actual 
tests have proved that Duo-Therm, with its 
patented Power-Air blower, gives you floor- 
to-ceiling comfort .. . PLUS up to 25% 
saving in fuel oil over a heater without 
Power-Air! A Duo-Therm with Power-Air 
gives you more home comfort . . . and 
makes every drop of oil go farther! 


Marvelous new burner! Modern engineer- 
ing brings a new peak of efficiency to Duo- 


With Power-Air—ceiling heat is driven 
to floors! Only 10° difference! Result : com- 
fort for you and yours! 





rm — TEAR OUT AND MAIL—TODAY! — ——— = 
DUO-THERM DIVISION 
Dept.PF-4, Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Michigan 
Send me, without obligation, complete information about Duo- 
Therm Heaters. I am also interested in Duo-Therm Furnaces 9 
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RIGHT.... AND IN 
THESE TIMES 
DUO-THERMS 
FUEL*O/L SAVING 
MEANS A LOTS 
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Therm’simproved Dual-Chamber Burner! ( 
You now have complete fame-control at 

all settings... more heat per gallon of 

cheap fuel! And Duo-Therm is clean, silent 

and safe... all models are listed as stand- 

ard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Look at these features! A simple turn of 
the Handy Front Dial gives you just the 
degree of heat you want...and Coordi- 
nated Control insures proper draft for per- 
fect combustion! Open the Radiant Door 
and enjoy a flood of cheerful warmth. Spe- 
cial Waste-Stopper saves fuel. 


Small down payment! Ask your nearest 
dealer today to show you the modern Duo- . 
Therms—the most beautiful, most effi- 
cient heaters ever made! Many models. : 
Capacities 1 to 6 rooms. Ask about easy 
terms! And mail the coupon below now, 
for complete descriptive information! 


RADIANT - CIRCULATOR, 
Only $ 3 9? 5 
MODEL 575-2 eee 


Model 575-2 Duo-Therm is the best answer for 
room heating comfort. Radiates and circulates. 


ee eS a ee 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Apple Fritters 


Now that fall and the year’s bumper 
apple crop are both coming in, here’s 
a tempting dish for any fall meal. Pare 
and slice desired quantity of apples. 
Sprinkle slices with sugar and allow 
them to stand in cool place for an 
hour. Make a batter from one cup 
flour, two tablespoons sugar, one- 
fourth teaspoon salt, two beaten eggs, 
one grated lemon rind and one-half 
cup milk. Dip the slices of apple in 
the batter and fry them in deep fat. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar before 
serving. 





ae 


Pear Preserves 


After you have filled all your cans 
with canned pears, what fruit there is 
left over can be made into these de- 
licious preserves: 

e Ingredients: Two pounds pears, 
two pounds sugar, two - and - a - half 
cups water, eight whole cloves, one 
dozen raisins and one lemon (sliced 
thin). 

@ Directions: Peel pears and cut 
in half. Boil sugar and water for eight 
minutes, then add pears, lemon, cloves 
and raisins. Cook until the pears are 


—“I Made It Mi 


9781 — Be thrifty — be smart — sew your 
smart afternoon frock yourself. This style 
will make you look young and graceful 
Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 342 yards, 39 inch 
fabric. 





9598—What could be more timely and 
appealing than this front-buttoned, snug- 
waisted ‘‘sailor-lass’’? Sizes 12 to 20 and 
30 to 40. Size 16, 3%4 yards 39 inch fabric 





364—For your busy hours at home, this 
neat, front-panelled cotton frock. Color- 
ful ric-rac accents the pockets and sleeve- 
tabs. Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 373 yards 
35 inch fabric. 


4878 — Junior special!—a wide-skirted 
mode with novelty-yoked bodice. She’ll 
like the Peter Pan collar. Sizes 6 to 14 
Size 12, 4'g yards 35 inch fabric. 






























Laying Wrought Iron Coils on Rock Bed 


clear and tender and the sirup thick. 
Pack in sterilized jars, fill with sirup 
and seal, 


Week's Hints 


q Scouring powder will remove 
stains from old dishes, such as tea 
and coffee cups, and make them like 
new. 


@ Molasses will not stick to the 
measuring cup if that container is 
first greased with butter or lard. 





q A little black pepper will _— 
out the flavor of cantaloupes. 



























4880—School and play fashions in a darling print 
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HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Radiant Heating 

History, they say, often repeat 
This certainly is true with one of | 
“newest” methods of home heati: 
Two thousand years ago, at Bat 
England, radiant heating was used 
the Romans. Hot gases from charco 
fires were circulated through ducts 
to warm walls and floors. Toda 
wrought iron pipe coils are being us: 
in many homes, factories and oth: 
buildings to warm room surfaces. 


The accompanying picture show 
how the modern system, using hot 
water pipe coils, is installed. Th 
man in the picture is welding wrough| 
iron pipe coils which are being laid 
on a bed of crushed rock. A con 
crete floor will be poured over them 
Heating engineers claim that radiators 
or registers are not necessary in a 
house when floor surfaces are kep! 
warm enough. In addition to floo: 
coils, some homes have them install: 
in the side and partition walls and in 
the ceiling. 

Some of the advantdges claimed f 
this system of heating are: (1) Flo 
space occupied by radiators can 
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4871—Fashion news in this new 
housecoat with its shirtwaist-type 
bodice and the _ wrap - around 
skirt! Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40 
Size 16, 6 yards 35 inch fabr 











frock or a plaid bolero ensemble. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 
6, all one, 134 yards 35 inch fabric; ensemble, 2 yards 
for skirt and bolero, and 5g yard bodice. 













Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Send for 
our Pattern Book, and see how easily you can add 
to the joys of every-day and “‘special’’ events with 
the latest frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your 
style. The price of this book alone is 15c; book and 

pattern together 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
PATHFINDER, 243 W. 17th Street, New York City. 
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used for other purposes. (2) The sys- 
tem can be used for cooling the house 
in the summer. (3) Floors are warm- 
er than those in buildings heated by 
ordinary systems. (4) The cost of in- 
stallation does not vary much from 
that of the ordinary heating system. 
nS 


Briefs 


gG In all painting, it should be re- 
membered that the first coat is the 
one on which all the others depend 
for their lasting qualities. 


@ This is also the season for water- 
proofing the exterior walls of masonry 
houses. There are a number of water- 
proofing materials on the market for 
all types of masonry walls. 


Needle Designs——— 


Delightful Handicraft 


2921—The seasen’s fruit, crocheted in gay shades of 
fimp, will add that attractive note to your kitchen 
S shade pulls, tie-backs and other decorations. 
Grand for bazaars! Number contains full details. 
2916—Just one patch cut from_the left-overs in 
our scrap bag makes this Teddy Bear quilt. It can 
be a quilt as colorful as you choose to make it. Fin- 
ish Teddy with a bit of easy outline stitch. Number 
contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. Com- 
plete imstructions are included in each pattern. 
Address all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


MOVIES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


ing the non-interventionists, has been 
Senator McFarland, Arizona Demo- 
crat. Once he asked Senator Nye, 
“What specific legislation do you 
have in mind?” When Nye replied that 
he hoped none would be necessary, 
McFarland retorted: “You mean that 
we should conduct this just for public- 
ity?” (Senator Nye later said in an 
interview that one possibility would 
be a legislative program “that would 
require labeling of propaganda pic- 
tures as propaganda,” while Chair- 
man Clark hinted at possible anti- 
monopoly legislation). 

Concerning the movies’ alleged 
financial interest in British victory, 
McFarland asked: “Have you calcu- 
Jated what other industries would lose 
if England falls?” Again, “Do you 
contend,” asked McFarland, “that the 
pictures you complain of are false and 
do not represent the real _ facts 
abroad?” When McFarland asked Nye 
“Which of the war pictures you have 
listed here (a list of some 12 movies) 
did you find most objectionable?” 
Senator Nye confessed, “It is a habit 
of mine to go to a picture and then 
forget the title.” But he did name “I 
Married a Nazi” and “The Great Dic- 
tator.” Later, Flynn read into the re- 
cord the names of 51 “pro-war” pic- 
tures, including “That Hamilton Wom- 
an” and “Dive Bomber.” 

Noting the almost unanimous ad- 
verse newspaper editorial comment on 
the investigation, Chairman Clark 
charged that at least 75 per cent of the 
“better known” newspaper columnists 
have been trying to “smear” the sub- 
committee’s investigation, and warned 
“that that just couldn’t have happen- 
ed.” It “smacks of conspiracy,” he 
said, and “we are going to find out 
something about that.” 

Meantime, in .answer to charges 
that the Government has put “pres- 
sure” on the industry for “propagan- 
da” pictures, President Roosevelt 
stated at a press conference that 
neither he nor any of his- aides, to 
his knowledge, had exerted any such 
pressure. He advised the public to 
study a cartoon in The Washington 
Star, showing Charlie Chaplin saying: 
“Now what could I possibly tell those 
past-masters about comedy?”} 

The industry under investigation, 
one of the nation’s largest, has a total 
capital investment of about $2,050,000,- 
000, of which over nine-tenths repre- 
sents investments in theaters. Its em- 
ployees number 282,000, and its annual 
payroll runs to around $406,560,000. 
The industry is more or less regu- 
lated by the Motion Picture Produc- 
ers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
of which Will H. Hays is president 
and board chairman. The body’s pur- 
pose is to regulate standards of pro- 
duction and advertising, to register 
titles, handle information and so on. 
+ This week’s cover picture shows: The filriing of 
a scene in ‘‘Sergeant York’’; a scene from “‘The Great 
Dictator’’ (Chaplin’s anti-Nazi vehicle), and the 
shooting of a scene in “High Sierra.’”’ 


Money Saving 
COOK BOOK 


With more than 1,000 practical, eco- 
nomical recipes for a wide variety 
of delicious meals throughout the year 
specially designed for the _ thrifty 
woman. 


00 


(POSTPAID) 


Ida Bailey Allen is undoubtedly Ameri¢a’s 


$ 


foremost home economist. In response 
to thousands of requests from you folks 
who have heard her on the air she has 
prepared this Money-Saving Cook Book, 
It shows you how to make delicious 
meals—different meals—meals that are 
interesting and exciting, yet cost you less. 
Here are 1,000 Economy Recipes for every 
taste—hundreds of helpful suggestions 
for meal planning, saving time, efforf, 
etc. New ways to use left-overs and con- 
vert inexpensive items into sumptuous 
spreads. Sensational new Balanced Budget 
Ration shows exactly what to serve to 
keep within any budget—and still keep 
meals an interesting adventure! Lists of 
inexpensive substitutes which can be used 
in place of costly luxuries, unusual meals 
that cost less, sauces, vegetables, drinks, 
meats, soups, fish, pies which give higher 
food value at smaller cost—how to select, 
order, prepare. Order this amazing 
value today! Use the coupon below. 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., 

Washington, D. C. 

«= I enclose $1.00 for which send me Money 
Saving Cook Book, postpaid 


Name 
Address 


ans * sesdes . State ; 
[ | Check here. If you prefer, we will mail 

c. O. D. You can pay postman $1.00 
plus a few cents postage, on arrival. 
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ANSWER IS- 


Who is Lord Haw Haw? 


e@ Lord Haw Haw is William Joyce, 
an English-speaking German propa- 
gandist who has been broadcasting 
over the Berlin radio since the begin- 
ning of the present war. He is, liter- 
ally, a man without a country. He 
was born in the United States of an 
Irish father and English mother, and 
was taken to England as a.child. He 
was educated in English public 
schools and at the University of Lon- 
don. In 1933 he joined the British 
Union of Fascists, and in 1937 he or- 
ganized the British National Socialist 
League. He has been dubbed “Lord 
Haw Haw” by the British populace 
since he began his broadcasts at the 
start of the war. 


* + * 





Does hair grow after death? 


e No. Like the equivalent belief 
that the naiis grow after death, this 
is a superstition of “seeming,” with no 
factual basis. Because the hair (like 
the nails) does not disintegrate after 
death with anything like the rapidity 
of the other bodily tissues, it seems, 
by contrast with the sunken features 
and wasted body structure in general, 
actually to have grown, Moreover, 
the tightening of the skull covering, 
due to evaporation of its fluid content 
after death, makes the hair “stand 
up,” further contributing to its lifelike 
appearance. 


In English, what is the most frequently 
used capital initial letter? 


® According to a study on this sub- 
ject by the late Frank H. Vizetelly, 
“S” is the most used capital initial let- 
ter in English, occurring 1,000 times, 
on an average, for every 785 appear- 
ances of its nearest competitor, “C.” 
The letter “E,” which leads the alpha- 
bet in lower case frequency, is 11th 
on the capital frequency list. 


Is a record kept of the number of rural 
mail boxes robbed each year, and if so, 
what is the average figure? 


e Yes, the United States Post Office 
Department maintains such a record. 
This department reports that of the 
6,000,000 R. F. D. mail boxes through- 
out the U. S. the average number re- 
ported robbed each year is only 10. 


. * * 


Is the guillotine, which has again been 
set up for political executions in France, a 
French invention? 


e Although it is said that the guil- 
Jotine originated in Persia, it is known 
that its first use in Europe was in Italy 
during the Middle Ages, where, during 
the 13th century, it was used for the 
execution of criminals of noble birth. 
Previous to the French Revolution, it 
had been used in Germany, England 
and Scotland, and its first recorded use 














Science Facts 


N GENERAL, when the molecules 

of a plastic material are in a 
disordered arrangement, the plastic 
tends to be soft and flexible; when 
they are in as perfect order as a 
regiment of soldiers, the plastic will 
be hard, strong, or perhaps even 
brittle . . . @ Injections of vitamin 
C into the blood of impotent or 
sterile cattle restores their fer- 
tility, Wisconsin University scien- 
tists find. Injections restored the 
reproductive capacity of 65 to 75 
per cent of the bulls treated, and to 
60 per cent of the cows. Experi- 
ments are now being made on hu- 
man beings e A Londoner, 
busy during the blitz, has patented 
a forgery-proof paper for bank 
notes, bonds and other documents. 
Artificial silk fibres arranged in it 
in special patterns are treated with 
chemicals which fluoresce, or glow, 
only under ultra-violet light. 



















































in France was in an execution at 
Toulouse, in southern France, in 1632. 
Then, in 1789, Dr. Guillotine, a mem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly, re- 
commended the use of this infamous 
instrument to decapitate political pris- 
oners on the grounds that not only 
nobles should have the right to meet 
death by decapitation. The instru- 
ment was adopted as the “louisette,” 
but soon became known as the “guil- 
lotine.” Although it has been used at 
various times since the revolution in 
parts of France, Germany and Bel- 
gium, it had fallen into disuse until its 
revival in the present war, first in 
Germany, then in France, 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





TEXAS 


Nickname—‘“Lone Star.” 

Motto—Friendship. 

State Flower—Bluebonnet. 

Area—265,896 sq. mi. (1st in rank). 

Population—6,414,824 (6th in rank; 
24.1 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 6.8 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated)—$9,737,000,000 
($1,592 per capita). 

Settled—1686. 

Entered Union—1845. 

Capital—Austin (Pop. 87,930). 

Largest City—Houston (Pop. 384,- 
514). 

Government — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 31 members and a house 
of representatives of 150 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and 21 representatives. 

Governor—Coke Stevenson (Dem.); 
term, two years; salary, $12,000. 

Products—Cotton, corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes, oats, rice, peanuts, fruits, live- 
stock, lumber, wool, meat, petroleum, 
natural gas, oil, helium, sulphur, coal, 
silver, quicksilver,’ copper, salts, pot- 
ash, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 905,156 votes 
and Republicans, 211,707. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 23. 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Back to Methuselah 


At the 102nd meeting of the Amer 
ican Chemical Society in Atlanti 
City, Dr.Henry S. Simms, of New Yor} 
City, indicted aging as the greatest dis 
ease, and envisioned a day when lili 
expectancy might be 550 years instead 
of the present 63. 

“The death rate of humans is at 
minimum at the age of 10, when onl) 
one child in 800 dies,” said Dr. Simms, 
who added that if this rate were mai: 
tained through life, life expectancy, 
would reach 550 years. But instead, j 
studies of mortality statistics and la 
boratory animals, he found an “unde! 
lying equation” which showed that 
every added year makes our probabil 
ity of resistance to diseases less. 

The probability of death from vas 
cular (circulatory) diseases, for ex 
ample, increases about 11 per cent a 
year; that from most other diseases 
about five per cent. Combined, this 
means that probability of death fron 
any disease increases about 8.1 pe: 
cent a year, Meantime, in studies mad: 
on rats, Dr. Simms found: “For 3.6 
per cent bleeding, the probability ot! 
death for a 100-day (old) rat is 0.045, 
while that for an 825-day rat is 0.73, o1 
16 times as great.” 

Thus time appears to be the tyrant 
which hurries us to the grave. If we 
could stay physiologically young, we 
would “probably” die only by acci- 
dent or unusually severe attacks of 
disease. Dr. Simms’ great catch: we 
have yet to discover the medicine 
against the disease of aging. 


New Tobacco Market? 


The war has hit tobacco growers in 
western Kentucky and Tennessee hard, 
for the 75 per cent of the heavy to- 
bacco they grow, which used to be 
exported, no longer finds a market 
But, if Agriculture Department ex- 
periments are successful, these farm- 
ers may soon be growing tobacco to go 
into bread—as nicotinic acid, the anti- 
pellagra B vitamin which, along with 
thiamin and iron, is now being used to 
enrich white flour. 

Under Department auspices, 100 
Tennessee farmers are now growing 
Nicotiana rustica, a tobacco species 
which thrives on soils where light to 
bacco fails. The plant is high in nico 
tine, from which nicotinic acid ma) 
be derived by a chemical process us 
ing nitric acid as an agent. Nicotine 
is a more costly basic source of the 
vitamin than coal tars, from which !t 
may also be obtained; but the chem 
icals used to extract it from coal tal 
are expensive and increasingly hard 
to get during the defense boom. It 1S 
estimated that the nation will require 
200,000 pounds of nicotinic acid for 
flour enrichment this year, plus an- 
other 20,000 for treating pellagra. 
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Howard L. Vickery 


FFICIAL Washington is knee-deep 
( in dollar-a-year executives loan- 
ed by private industry to expedite 
t'tncle Sam’s defense program. It is 
omewhat singular, therefore, to come 
pon a reversal of this procedure, to 
find a sea dog of the quarter deck who 


as been loaned to defense by the 
Navy and who is showing business 


na thing or two. Such is Captain 
Howard L. Vickery, Maritime Commis- 


sioner by appointment of President 
Roosevelt and the courtesy of the 
U. S. Navy. 


Captain Vickery is a Navy man in- 
ie and out. He’s a large individual 
who fits snugly into one of the biggest 
ivel chairs on Washington’s front 
but one gathers he doesn’t feel 
together comfortable in it. 
Business, even 
business of 
building the 
eatest mer- 
chant marine in 
the nation’s his- 
tory, is addicted 
to the  confer- 
ence method. 
There is a veri- 
table parade of 
ynferences 
through the com- 
issioner’s office 
every day, start- 
ng with em- 
ployee get-to- 
vethers an hour 
or more before 
regular working 
ours. All these 
eetings are 
short and snappy, 
however, and we 
re told by one who frequently attends 
that not a few of them end with the 
iptain’s saying “We'll do it!” after 
corps of consultants has explained 
in detail why it can’t be done. 
Captain Vickery’s aggressiveness is 
ire a product of his energy than his 
iperament. He is kind, considerate, 
d exceptionally tolerant. That much 
i be read from the lines about his 
uth and jaw. But penetrating gray 
es, a wide supra-orbital ridge, high 
aight forehead, and rounded tem- 
ples—these bespeak the man’s drive. 
iis record gives further testimony. 
He was born at Bellevue, Ohio, 
\pril 20, 1892, and received his pri- 
iry education in Cleveland. Upon 
raduation from the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy in 1915, he was commissioned an 
nsign, and two years later made a 
| lieutenant. During the World War he 
erved at sea aboard the U.S. S. Rhode 
‘sland, Kearsarge, Michigan, and 
Charleston, and in 1918 was assigned 
'o the naval Construction Corps. Three 
ears later he received a Master of 
Science degree in naval architecture 











Vickery’s Job is to Build Ships 
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from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. During 1922 he was em- 
ployed in the superintending construc- 
tion office of Bethlehem’s San Fran- 
cisco plant inspecting submarine con- 
struction, and for four years following 
he superintended new construction, 
docking, etc., at Boston Navy Yard. 


In 1925 Captain Vickery was loaned 
to the Haitian Government as Treaty 
Engineer in charge of the Shop, Sup- 
ply, and Transportation Division. He 
returned to Washington in 1928 to 
head up a construction division in the 
Navy Department, then left again to 
serve as Technical adviser on Ship- 
ping to the Governor General of the 
Philippines from 1929 to 1933. After 
graduating from the Army Industrial 
College, he was once more assigned 
to the Navy Department in Washing- 


ton, this time as head of the War Plan 
Section of De- 
sign in the Bu- 


reau of Construc- 
tion and Repair. 

Captain Vick- 
ery was first as- 
signed to the 
Maritime Com- 
mission on May 
24, 1937, to serve 
as assistant to 
Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, 
who was then 
commissioner in 
charge of con- 
struction and 
technical activi- 
ties. Later Ad- 
miral Land be- 
came chairman, 
and Captain 
Vickery was ap- 
pointed his as- 
sistant to supervise the commission’s 
vast construction program, On Sept. 
25 of last year President Roosevelt 
appointed him a member of the Com- 
mission. 


In contrast to his present work, it 
is interesting to note that in 1929 
Captain Vickery was much concerned 
with the problem of naval parity. In 
October of that year he published 
an article which concluded with 
the statement: “The yardstick for 
cruiser measurement here proposed 
seems to offer a solution to the dead- 
lock existing between the United 
States and Great Britain, allowing the 
cruiser fleet of each to be based on the 
requirements of that nation, yet still 
maintaining parity between the battle 
strength of the two navies.” Today, 
thanks to the relentless activity of the 
aggressor nations, such niceties as 
naval parity have the status of parlor 
pastimes. The big job at hand, and 
it is largely Captain Vickery’s, is to 
build bottoms for England and our- 
selves faster than the Axis powers can 
sink them. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Allention POLICY HOLDERS 


VISUALIZE YOUR HOLDINGS! Meke » comprehensive analytics! sar- 
vey. Determine for yourself the TRUE VALUES ef your Policy Con- 
tracts. Keep your own confidential record ef each current trensaction— 
Increasing Cash Valuee—Dividend Applications——Paid-up Additions— 
Premium Paymente—Iintorest—Loane—Assignmenio—Eie. Owners of 
Old Line Life Insurance will appreciate thie stiractive loose-lesf 
eurvey record. Mailed to U.S. address enly on receipt of $1.00. 
POLICY SURVEY ACENCY 
P.O. Box 1225, Les Angeles, California 


Sell INDIVIDUALIZED 
P CHRISTMAS CARDS 
"pis S | Show new 71 — 


spare time mone: 
$1 eter 2h Chrigtmas Folders. Gor- $ Mid 


Can be designs. Extra *‘stick-on' Gold 
Personalized etallic Seals Free. he a sen bor 
eon addressed tol —," - ich eens 
eo re ristmas ar | 
a een | apa LO eles 2a 
PUM aed box Assortmen rite for P-—~_X 
Friendship Studios, 762 Ada 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master « real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Are Weld- 
pe. Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
Diese! Mechanic and help you eet ® good job. The cost to you is 
reaso' le, Learn on ern equipment with tools under ex 
jestepeters. Real shop work. jteam-heated buildings. and 
board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville. “4 
For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tens. ' 


PAN- Ez 
AMERICA 


Is the Watchword 


roe 





As to this, all parties in 

the U, S. A. are united. Pl 
LATIN AMERICA beckons. The call is here, 
Join in! You can do your bit in the great 


cause of Pan Americanism; and you may tre 
mendously improve your opportunities in life, 
whether culturally, socially or in business. 
Note how men and women, young and old, 
everywhere in U.S. A. are today learning Span- 
ish to help this and the coming generations. 


SPANISH 


So easy, so very easy to learn—quickly, too. 
Learn by mail at home in your spare time. 
ATIN AMERICA beckons! Everywhere i in U.S.A. 
the tide to Spanish has started. Demand in business 

is growing fast from month to month. Women's Clube 

are taking up Spanish as the LANGUAGE of CULTURE, 
New BUSINESS, CULTURAL and SOCIAL opportunities 
for office help, factory workers, salesmen and club women, 
Is this perhaps YOUR Big Opportunity? Prepare NOW! 
WRITE for the first 2 lessons—no charge—no obligations. 


Pan Americana School, 342 Plymouth Court’ 5 W Chicago, iL. 
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The best of reading for the whole family, at sav- 
ings up to 50%. Take your pick—any THREE in 
addition to PATHFINDER for $2.00, or any TWO 
in addition to PATHFINDER for $1.60. Put an x 
before the TWO or THREE magazines you choose. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —National Sportsman, 
—Christian Herald, 2 yrs. 


6 mos. —Flower Grower, 6 mo. 


—True Romances, 1 yr. —National Livestock 
—Sports Afield, 1 yr. Producer, 2 yrs. 
—Parents’ Magazine, —American Fruit 

6 mos. Grower, 2 yrs. 
—Open Road, 1 yr. —True Confessions, 
—American Poultry 1 yr. 

Journal, 2 yrs. —Health Guide, 1 yr. 
—Poultry Tribune, —Screen Guide, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —Click, 1 yr. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Household Mag. 2 yrs. 

2 yrs. —Capper’s Farmer, 
—Modern Romances, 2 yrs. 

1 yr. —Successful Farm 2 yrs. 
—Screenland, 1 yr. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. —Onutdoors, 1 yr. 





—Science & Discovery, —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and 


1 yr. 
—Hunting-Fishing, 2 yr. Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. 
No changes permitted—Must all go to one address, 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
Rayburn’s Chair 


HEN Congress reconvened after a 

month’s recess, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn was surprised to find a big 
ancient mahogany chair on the house 
dais in place of the one he left. But 
it was no practical joke. For this 
cushion-backed chair, favorite of 
Speakers Cannon and Longworth, had 
been salvaged out of the Capitol store- 
room, reupholstered, and refinished 
with but one purpose in mind—the 
comfort and relaxation of Speaker 
Rayburn. The idea originated with 
David Lynn, Capitol architect, as a 
thoughtful gesture, but House mem- 
bers are wondering if it means long, 
tiring sessions ahead for them. 














Capitol Paintings 

OR 63 years Francis Bicknell Car- 

penter’s painting, “First Reading 
of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
dominated the east staircase of the 
House wing of the Capitol. Now it has 
been replaced by Howard Chandler 
Christy’s “Signing of the Constitution,” 
which has been on exhibition in the 
Capitol rotunda since its unveiling 
May, 1940. The task of transferring 
the paintings was a tedious and com- 
plicated one with the imminent danger 
of cracking the old Carpenter canvas, 
presented to the Government in 1878 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson. In its 
new niche over the balcony of the old 
Supreme Court Chamber in the Capi- 
tol this painting, whose initial hanging 
was celebrated by Congress, now bears 
the added honor of being the only can- 
vas in the old chamber. The size of 
the Christy oil presented a problem 
almost as special as did the age of the 
Civil War painting. The former, 20 
by 30 feet, is the largest in the Capitol 
and covers the entire wall over the 
east staircase. 





Notes About Town 
O THAT speakers from the Senate 
floor may be seen clearly, but pri- 
marily so the Senators can distinguish 
the Little Wives’ reassuring faces 
in the gallery, Senator Andrews, of 
Florida, has asked for better lighting 
in the chamber . e Confused by 
its own red tape, the Civil Service 
Commission advised a more confused 
Federal employee to report for a Navy 
Dept. position less than two weeks 
after she had begun work at OPM 
: @ Smaller i» size than origi- 
nally proposed the new War Depart- 
ment building will be located on the 
quartermaster depot site between the 
Arlington Experimental Farm and the 
Columbia Pike . ® The Goodyear 
sight-seeing blimp Enterprise, a fa- 
miliar sight over Washington, is now 
being used for lighter-than-air train- 
ing for student naval pilots... ¢@ The 
old Washington Airport (146 acres) 
has been purchased by the Army... 





































Auckland, New Zealand, Herald 


Officer: “I wish you’d stop all this de- 


pressing talk about environment, Thomp- 


® With male help gone to the Army, 
Washington’s first gasoline girls have 
made their appearance at a gas station. 








BOOK REVIEW 





America Prepares for Tomorrow 
(Harper & Bros., $3.50)—The subtitle 
of this book is “The Story of Our Total 
Defense Effort,” and that is what the 
book is about. William Dow Boutwell 
asked five experts in some line of de- 
fense who were accessible to a wealth 
of facts in Washington to write about 
the defense efforts in their fields. He, 
being the sixth expert, edited the en- 
tire work, as well as contributing a 
summary of his own. The result of the 
“mass production” idea is a book 
crammed with facts that would have 
been impossible for one person to mar- 
shal ina short time. Besides Mr. Bout- 
well, the book’s authors are: B. F. 
Brodinsky, Pauline Frederick, Joseph 
Harris, Glen Nixon, and Archie 
Robertson. 

The Men Around Churchill (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., $3)—The men around 
the most dogged Briton of them all 
are interesting, personable men. Some 
have made headlines only recently, 
others have been “up front” for years 
in Britain’s political ring, but all have 
emerged as ambitious, able statesmen 
in the present emergency, and have 
thus won a place among the Prime 
Minister’s collaborators in his super 
war effort. Such is the impression one 
gets from Rene Kraus’ book, “The 
Men Around Churchill.” .The lives of 
this vital group, Bevin, Beaverbrook, 
Eden, Halifax, Wavell, and many 
others are narrated by the author. 

Complete Weight Reducer (Harvest 
House, $3)—This book is sure to be of 
interest to those who are worried 
about a steady gain in weight, inability 
to reduce, unusual weight fluctuations, 
etc. Written by an authority on height 
and weight, C. J. Gerling, “Complete 
Weight Reducer” covers the whole 
subject of obesity. Exercises, charts, 
diets, and the quackeries and frauds 
in weight reduction are discussed. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Coin Game Solution 


One way to play or solve the coin 
game given in these columns last week 
is to make the following moves: ¢ 
center penny to the vacant square; t! 
dime to the center square; the nicke| 
to the bottom square. Then move 
outer square pennies One = squai 
around to the right. This leaves th 
square in the lower left hand co: 
vacant, so move the nickel there. The: 
drop the dime back to its origina 
place and move the quarter Over int 
the center square. That done, move a 
the pennies one square around to 
left; the dime over to the lower rizh: 
hand square and the nickel to 
lower center square. Again move 
the pennies one square around to th 
left and the quarter over to the cent 
square on the right. Then drop th 
penny in the top center square doy 
to the center, move the three pennies 
on the left one square around to | 
right, the nickel and dime to the left 
and, finally, drop the quarter down in 
the lower right hand square. 








Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem is built around 
that historic race. In it the hare cha! 


——Financing & Plans—— 


-. 





KITCHEN 


| 
FHA Helps You Own Such A Home 


The house that Jack built for you and the y 
sters—on his modest salary! 

Thanks to loans insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration, families with low incomes may €45": 
finance such charming homes. On a $1,500 salary 
may comfortably buy a property worth $3,000. 

Our new 24-page booklet has re and fioo 
plans of 22 homes valued from $2,600 to $8,259 
Explains FHA financing, tells how to save on space 
= electric wiring, insulation, built-in furn'- 
ure. 


Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of “Planning 
and Financing Your Low-Cost Home’ to PATH- 
FINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y¥. 


The following booklets are also available 4! 
i5e each: 


No. 190—“‘Quick Course in Piano Playing." 


No. 161—‘‘New Ideas in Making Curtains and 
Draperies.”’ 
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lenges the tortoise to race him around 
a circular track 100 yards in circum- 
ference. They were to race in oppo- 
site directions and the hare was to 
vive his rival a start of one-eighth of 
the distance. But the hare held such a 
mean opinion of the tortoise’s ability 
that he loitered along, nibbling the 
crass, and only realized that the plod- 
ding rival was threatening his prestige 
when they met at a point where the 
hare had run but one-sixth of his 100 
vards. The aroused hare then went at 
top speed for the remainder of the dis- 
‘ance, and was lucky enough to make 
the contest a dead heat. How much 
faster did the hare go the last spurt 
than he went up to the time of their 
meeting? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—It would 
take the cow two-and-a-half days to 
eat all the grass within reach. 

ee oe 


Smiles 

Clarinda—I’se decided to leabe mah 
husband. 

Liza—How come, honey-chil’? Is 
vo’ beginnin’ ter ’conomize, too—or 
has som-body else done put him on 
deir priorities liss? 


Mrs. Chubbwitt—JIsn’t your son 
rather young to be joining the Army? 

Mrs. Stubblefield—Yes; but you see, 
he’s only in the Infantry. 


hear. 

Wilma—No; but you can repeat it. 

Timmy —I met the best - looking 
young officer at the dance and he told 
ue | was the prettiest girl he had ever 
seen, 

\lother—Now, my dear, don’t trust 

y man who starts. to deceive you at 
the very first meeting. 

Puddinga—In the movie you went 

did the hero marry the heroine at 
he end of all their troubles? 

Stophelia—No; at the beginning! 








BY ANY OTHER NAME ? 





Uncle Billy” WARR is a member of 
Draft Board No, 194, at Covina, Cal. 

Charlie MILLSAP is a clean-up man 
it the Raymond Lumber Co. mill in 
South Bend, Wash. 

The SHOCKETT Electric Co. and 
the WEATHERHEAD Hat Factory 
both do business in Denver, Colo. 

Dr. CUTTING and Dr. SHEARER 
ire members of the staff at the Mason 
City hospital. 

tussell FARMER is a lawyer at 
Pauls Valley, Okla. 

E. A. TOOL is instructor in Farm 

Machinery at the Elgin, N. Dak., high 
school. 
_Add Marriages: Jane SEARS to 
Kenneth BURNS, at Tulsa, Okla.; John 
'Tving SHEETTS and Sara _ Lee 
SLEEPER, at Pittsfield, Mass.; James 
RIDGEWAY to Betty Jeanne DODD- 
RIDGE, at Knox, Ind. 





READERS WRITE 


“Salute to Labor” 

Congratulations on your editorial in the 
Sept. 6 issue of PATHFINDER entitled 
“Salute to Labor.” When the governor of 
a great state like Wisconsin is insulted 
and maltreated as he was during the out- 
law Allis-Chalmers strike at Milwaukee by 
labor union mobsters, and both state and 
national governments are defied, there’s 
something terribly wrong with labor. 


W. H. Pfeifer 





Carlsbad, N. M. ae 

Your “Salute to Labor” in the Sept. 6 
issue of PATHFINDER, which you close 
with “they should clean house”—an appeal 
to which all will agree—yet is a bit unfair, 
is it not, to them? What motive have 
the labor unions to “clean house” when 
they see the dirty house of their employ- 
ers, except the motive of doing right what- 
ever others do, or do not do. With the 
employers “ganged up” on the Govern- 
ment to guarantee them against all losses, 
and profits sufficient to insure gains over 
taxes . . . how can any realistic editor of 
a PATHFINDER “bump” the unions? 

Norman Burton Barr 

Chicago, Ill. 

[PATHFINDER did not “bump” the unions. It 
simply reminded union leaders, and labor generally, 
that defense strikes and charges of racketeer methods 
were destroying something vital to labor—public es- 
teem.—Ed.] 

Democracy 

It seems to me that many years ago a 
person said the one phrase which to me 
is so simple a translation of Mr. Dewey’s 
three points to guard our democracy. De- 
mocracy—can be had “if we do unto others 
as we wish to be done by”; inalienable 
rights—can be obtained when “we do unto 
others as we wish to be done by”; in- 
escapable duty—“to do unto others as we 
wish to be done by.” 








Marian Rametta 
New York, N. Y. 


ALMAT vs. KOTMK 

In your article in the Sept. 6 issue of 
PATHFINDER you failed to explain what 
the two words ALMAT and KOTMK repre- 
sent. ALMAT represents the armed force 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. KOTMK represents 
the armed forces of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Missouri, and Kentucky. 

Mrs. M. A. Jackson 
Cullendale, Ark. 

[War Department says ALMAT and KOTMK are 
nicknames invented by newspapermen to represent 
the troops training in those areas. PATHFINDER 
said they were nicknames.—Ed.] 

Guest Editorials 

I, as a reader of your great little maga- 
zine, wish to commend you on the splen- 
did article, Demands of Democracy, by 
Daniel C. Roper. Let us have more of 
such gospel spread over this wide country. 

Dorey Anderson 
Blaine, Wash. 


The “Guest Editorial” by the Hon. 
Daniel C. Roper is fine—in fact, it is so 
good it should receive the widest circu- 
lation! . 


Henry M. Hyde 


. * * 


Alameda, Cal. 


I have just read your article, “The Emo- 
tion of Fear.” I can only say thank God 
for such men as H. W. Dobbs. 

George E. Stanford 
Marion, Illi. 


Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
@ profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
PINDER readers. 


Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 





_AGENTS WANTED = 


RAWLEIGH MEN make good money. Supply every- 
day household necessities to Rawleigh routes of 800 
family users. Ambitious men can make good earn- 
ings at start. We furnish everything but the car. 
a today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. I-A-PAT, Freeport, 
I. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 
name $1. Free Samples 25 designs. America’s Fam- 
ous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Selis $1. On approval. Sun- 
shine Art, Dept. PF, 115 Fulton St., New York City. 


WE PAY $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 distinctive 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1. 

You make 60c. Free Samples. Cheerful Card Co., 

12 White Plains, N. Y. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—-Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


ARTIFICIAL LARYNX 


STREAMLINED, NON-STARE BREATHING TUBE to 
hide scar after Tracheal Operation. Valve permits 
Speech without using finger. Appearing as Necklace 
for Lady. Concealed in Necktie for Man. William 
Brehm, 350 Jefferson St., Rochester, Penna. 
DENTAL PLATES 
FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 
sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thomas 


Dental Laboratory, Dept. 849, 6217 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago. 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


WANT A SUPER-MEMORY? Write “‘PZ’’ Info Com- 
pany, Box 1122, Chicago. 


_FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WOMEN WANTED ADDRESS OUR CATALOGS. 2c 
each paid in advance plus bonuses. Everything Sup- 
plied. Free Details Furnished. Raleigh Premium Co., 
Dept. 20, Lawyer's Building, Jersey City, N. J. 
EI OP mee 
SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 
figure out what's wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That’s why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation of 
very important glands. Dr. Ball’s enlightening 32 
page Free book tells all about how you find soothing 
relief and new zest. Address Bal] Clinic Dept. 6345 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


GOOD NEWS—for Piles, Fistula, Stomach and Colon 
sufferers. 122-page book Free. Latest methods. Mc- 
Cleary Clinic, 2682 Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—-Protect your idea with a Patent. Don’t 

delay. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 1J37 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

booklet ‘“‘How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No ob- 
ligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 102-W Barrister Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








ETE im rn” ns 
DANDRUFF, ITCHING SCALP, FALLING HAIR. 
Get my plan of treatment. Satisfaction guaranteed 


or money refunded. 50c postpaid. Geo, H. Vick, 
2015-D, Hardy, Houston, Texas. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 16 Ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR to cover retail store route. Open- 

ings almost every locality. Handle orders for: na- 
tionally known manufacturer-jobber. Average 50% 
commission. Steady big pay opportunity. Sales ex- 
perience unnecessary. World’s Products Co., Dept. 
6-R, Spencer, Ind. 

SONG BOOKS ; 

SONGS OF AMERICA for little Americans. Simple 

melodic stories of our nation and some of its 
heroes. Words and music, beautifully illustrated in 
patriotic colors. Plastic binding that will open flat. 
Playing and singing these songs will give the young- 
sters many happy moments and help them in under- 
standing the basic principles of Americanism. 25c per 
copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C.. 


SONG POEMS WANTED sc ss 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Pree 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 




















FINER QUALITY smoking or chewing, six 
$1.00. verview Plantation, Cottagegrove, 
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IT’S NEW--TIMELY--INSPIRING 


This thrilling collection of America’s “Trumpet Blasts of Freedom” 


with its hundreds of inspiring poems, thrilling speeches, 


famous letters, great American documents and im- 


mortal deeds which have helped to make and 


keep America free, should be in every 
patriotic American home and school. 


ARELY, if ever, has there been a book so 

inspiring and timely, for it brings us the 
whole pulse-quickening story of how our free- 
dom was won and preserved—at the very moment 
when our American way of life is being threat- 
ened by world-wide tyranny! In “*The Patriotic 
Anthology”? you get no dry-as-dust history, but 
a heart-warming, stimulating pageant of Amer- 
ica’s settlement, liberation and conquest of the 
continent—told in the ringing words of her 
greatest patriots, pioneers, and poets. 


The selections of both poetry and prose give 
you hundreds of vivid scenes in the vast pano- 
rama of America’s progress—all the way from 
1492 to 1941. The prose authors range all the 
way from Christopher Columbus to Thorton 
Wilder; the poems from _ Dolly 
“LAFAYETTE” to Irving Berlin’s ‘GOD BLESS 
AMERICA.” Such a wide scope was never before 
attempted in a book of selections; they ‘fill 527 
pages with their amazing and fascinating variety. 


Just off the press and published at $3.00 


NOW AVAILABLE TO $ 69 
PATHFINDER READERS 
AT ONLY ....ceee- Postoaid 


THE PATRIOTIC ANTHOLOGY is a collection of the cur- 
rent and the classic, the familiar and the unfamiliar in 
American patriotic literature. It helps you see the exciting 
events of each period in two ways—through speeches, let- 
ters and eye-witness accounts, written at the time by the 
devoted men and women who strove to achieve and pre- 
serve America’s freedom—and in the stirring words of the 
famous poets and orators who later celebrated their 
achievements. Here is a way to learn America’s history 
which will leave you glowing with the joy of living in 
“the land of the free”—and will stiffen your resolve to 
keep it so! The coupon below will bring a copy for your 
approval. You must be satisfied or your money back. 


eR SSS SS SOS 2eeeeS 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


Send me a copy of The Patriotic Anthology. 
When it arrives I will pay the postman $1.69 
plus a few cents postage. It is understood 
that if I am not satisfied with this book | 
may return it within 5 days and you will 
return my money, 


Address ... 


oll ° a State a. oe 
If you send $1.69 with this order we will pay toe postage. The 
same guarantee of satisfaction or money back applies of course, 


Madison’s.» 


DY, 
Inches 
X 
8, 
Inches 


CARL VAN DOREN 


The great biographer of Franklin says, ‘‘Here a 


527 PAGES 


189 POEMS 
102 PROSE 
SELECTIONS 


Panorama of American patriotism chosen to illus- 
trate high moments in American history, high 
thoughts, high emotion, high hopes.’’ Now is the 
time for Americans to foster patriotism for unit 
in resistance to tyranny’s world-wide threat. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE CONTENTS 


I. THE DISCOVERY AND EARLY 
HISTORY OF AMERICA 


Poetry—COLUMBUS, Joaquin MIL- 
LER—-THE LANDING OF THE PIL- 
GRIM FATHERS, Felicia HEMANS 
—TO THE VIRGINIAN VOYAGE, 
Michael DRAYTON—And many oth- 
ers. 


Prose—-THE MAYFLOWER COM- 
PACT (1620), THE VOYAGE OF THE 
MAYFLOWER, William BRADFORD 
—LETTER TO HIS WIFE, John 
WINTHROP—And Many More. 


il. THE REVOLUTION 


Poetry—PAUL REVERE’S RIDE, 
Henry Wadsworth LONGFELLOW— 
A BALLAD OF THE BOSTON TEA- 
PARTY. Oliver Wendell HOLMES— 
MOLLY MAGUIRE AT MONMOUTH, 
William COLLINS — LAFAYETTE, 
Dolly MADISON. 


Prose—-THESE ARE THE TIMES 
THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS, Thomas 
—- GIVE ME LIBERTY OR 
GIVE ME DEATH, Patrick HENRY— 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE, Thomas JEPFERSON—CAP- 
TURING TICONDEROGA, Ethan AL- 
LEN—LETTER TO WASHINGTON, 
Marquis de LAFAYETTE—And many 
more. 


ill. POST REVOLUTION TO 1815 

Poetry—OLD IRONSIDES, Oliver 
Wendell HOLMES—PERRY’S VIC 
TORY ON LAKE ERIE, James Gates 
PERCIVAL—THE FLAG OF THE 
CONSTELLATION, Thomas Buchana 
READ. 

Prose—EXCERPTS FROM FARE 
WELL ADDRESS, George WASHING 
TON—NECESSITY OF UNION Bi 
TWEEN THE STATES, John JAY 
TOAST TO CELEBRATE VICTOR 
IES OVER BARBARY PIRATES 
—Dozens of Others. 


iV. 1815-1860 

Poetry—HOW CYRUS LAID 
CABLE, John Godfrey Saxe 
OREGON TRAIL, William Rose 
Benet—OUT WHERE THE WE= 
BEGINS, Arthur Chapman—PION 
EERS!, Walt Whitman — JOHNN 
APPLESEED, William Henry Ver 
able—THE DEFENSE OF THE ALA 
MO, Joaquin Miller. a 

Prose—THE WINNING OF _ TH 
WEST, Theodore Roosevelt—-THE D 
FPENSE OF THE ALAMO, William 
Barret Travis—THE MONROE DOU- 
TRINE—Just a hint of the scope. 


Vv. THE CIVIL WAR = 

Poetry—HOW OLD BROWN TOOK 
HARPER’S FERRY, Edmund _ Clar- 
ence Stedman—BATTLE HYMN OF 
THE REPUBLIC, Julia Ward Howe 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS FROM THE CIVIL WAR TO 1941 





